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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Die Religion des Veda. By Hermann Oldenberg. Berlin : W. Hertz. 1894. 
Pages, 620. 

At this time of wide-spread and popular interest in the religions of India, Prof. 
Hermann Oldenberg's comprehensive work on the Religion of the Veda, is highly 
opportune, for we have here a sober presentation of the Vedic world-conception. 
The author, well known for his excellent work on Buddha, His Life, His Doctrine, 
His Order, is one of those rare scholars who hold the mirror up to history, reflecting 
the distant past with the least possible addition of enthusiasm or prejudice. And 
it is a grand picture which he unrolls before our eyes, one of the most important 
pages of the history of mankind : the evolution of religion in its sacrificial and sacer- 
dotal phase. 

It goes without saying that Oldenberg's book will be indispensable to every one 
who is working in the field of Brahmanical lore, and in the interest of English read- 
ers it is to be hoped that an English translation will soon appear. At the same 
time we advise students to study Oldenberg's Religion of the Veda with constant 
reference to his translation of the Hymns of the Rigveda ;! for the present work, the 
Religion of the Veda, rests upon Vedic hymns, which are the main and (aside from 
comparative references to the Zend Avesta and other sacred books) almost the sole 
source of our knowledge of the religion of the Vedic age. Oldenberg now presents 
us with what might be called the Isagogics into or a Handbook of the religious no- 
tions of the authors of the Veda concerning their gods and demons, and the magic 
efficacy of worship, of ritual, sacrifice, and prayer, explaining as far as possible 
their original meaning. 

The study of Oldenberg's work will prove a help in two lines of inquiry, in 
Indology or Hinduism, and in anthropology. We now know that all people on earth 
travel in their evolution on the same path, they pass through the same phases o 
totemism, animism, and sacerdotalism to the purer religion of salvation from evi 1 

1 So far as we know the first volume only has appeared under the title Die Hymnen des Rig- 
veda, metrische und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena. Wilhelm Hertz. Berlin. 1888. See also 
Max Mtiller's translation of the Rigoeda-Sankita, and the literature on this subject in The Sacred 
Books of the East, especially Vol. XXIX, XXX, and XXXII. 
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by righteousness ; and again from external deed-morality to the highest religious 
ideal of aspiring after purity of heart. The evolution of the religion of the Hin- 
dus is not an isolated but a typical instance of this, and it may be called "classical" 
because of the completeness of all the essential features which are here present and 
have been developed without the interference of disturbing influences. What the 
old Greeks are in art and rcience, the ancient Hindus have proved to be in religion 
and philosophy. 

Oldenberg's book is divided into an introduction and four main parts. 

The Introduction discusses the sources : (i) the Yajurveda containing the Yajus, 
i. e. magic formulas in prose, which are presumably very old, (2) the Atharvaveda, a 
collection of incantations and rituals ; among the latter are marriage ceremonies and 
funeral hymns. The hymn to the earth is famous for its poetic beauty and psalm- 
like grandeur. (3) The more recent Vedic literature, as embodied in the Brahmanas 
and Sutras, and other non-Vedic sources, especially such as are found in the Avesta 
and as are afforded by a comparative study of the Indo-Iranian and Indo-Germanic 
stage of religious life. 

The first part is devoted to a general sketch of the Vedic gods and demons, set- 
ting forth, as it were, the logic of religious symbolism and mythology. It is strange 
that the Hindus, unlike the Greeks and the Teutons, did not develop a common- 
wealth of gods with one supreme ruler as their undisputed master and chief. No 
Odhin is among them, no Alfadur ; no sovereign Zeus appears in the Vedic Olym- 
pus. There are indications of a development towards giving this place of honor to 
Indra, but Varuna with his divine majesty appears as his worthy peer, and the com- 
petition of these rival gods found expression in one of the songs of the Rigveda, 
(iv, 42). 

Varuna says : 

"Mine, indeed, is the kingdom to which all the immortals are subject. The 
' ' gods obey the will of Varuna. I rule supreme over the highest empire above the 
' ' cover of the heavens. I am King Varuna, and I am the first who owned the 
"magic power," etc. 

Indra replies : 

' ' Me, in the race, the men with proud horses invoke, me, in the battle, those 
' ' who are surrounded by enemies. Races I create, I, the liberal-minded ; the dust 
" I raise, I, the greatly powerful. I have done all deeds. No one can oppose my 
' ' power, which is irresistible. When the soma-drink and the song of praise in- 
" toxicate me the infinite double empire of the airs trembles." 

Professor Oldenberg proposes a new conception of Varuna. He doubts the 
identification of Varuna and 0i>pav<5c, heretofore considered as well established and 
prefers to regard Varuna as having originally been the god of the moon, so that 
Indra would preside over the world by day and Varuna by night. Without attempt- 
ing to criticise Professor Oldenberg's arguments we must confess that we cannot 
accept them as convincing. 
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The second part of the book characterises the various deities. Agni, or the 
fire, is less personified than Indra, but plays perhaps a more important part in the 
religion of India, because the use of fire is so intimately connected with both the 
events of common life and all the various sacrificial ceremonies. Indra is the great 
hero of the gods. While the fire was constantly visible and thus facilitated an iden- 
tification of the god and his element, the lightning appeared and disappeared, sud- 
denly leaving a freer field to poetic imagination and naturally suggesting the per- 
sonification of the thunderer. The seven Adityas who appear in close connexion 
with Varuna are, according to Oldenberg's plausible demonstration, of foreign ori- 
gin, and personify the sun, the moon, and the five planets. Their mother, Aditi, is 
a later invention ; her name and nature show a decided abstractness of conception, 
and she must be regarded as younger than her sons. The word "Aditi " means 
" unfetteredness, " and the goddess with her seven children represents, first, the 
world-order, as it appears in the cosmic motions of the celestial bodies, and then the 
moral law of justice. Aditi and the Adityas are invoked for the redemption from 
sin. He who is tied down by guilt prays: "Redeem us out of the jaws of the 
wolves, O Adityas, as a fettered thief, O Aditi." The two A.fvins, the divine twins 
who ambulate in the early dawn together with Ushas (the Vedic Eos or Aurora), 
are the morning and evening stars. Rudra, from being called the Father of the 
Maruts, the deities of the wind, is generally supposed to be the god of the storm, but 
Oldenberg classes him as a demon of the woods, together with fauns and sylvans, of 
the cult of whom Mannhardt has given us a detailed exposition ; Rudra is an em- 
bodiment of evil influences, which must be pacified rather than worshipped. Next 
in order are the lower deities (among them the Gandharvas and Apsaras, the former 
probably elves or spirits of the air, the latter nymphs or spirits of the water), evil 
demons and heroes. 

We touch only lightly on the third part, "The Cult of the Gods," although of 
special interest, because it contains most of those subjects which, in their artificial- 
ity, are peculiarly Indian — the details of the sacrificial rituals, the Diksha, Ava- 
bhritha, the soma-offering, etc. Sacrifices are not only, as, for instance, among the 
Israelites, for invocation, atonements, and giving thanks, but also for magic pur- 
poses ; they are supposed to force and even to conquer the gods. The magic of 
the medicine-man, which we should expect to disappear at a higher stage of a be- 
lief in divine power, and of a purer religious worship, is carried to its last conse- 
quences and produces innumerable excrescences of superstitions and superstitious 
rites. 

The fourth part ushers us into the realm of the soul, opening before us the 
vistas of heaven and hell , the mysterious intercession of the dead in the life of the 
living, the various funeral services, the burning of clothes and other property of 
the dead, the fate of the widow, and the mourning rituals. The soul (in the Vedas 
asu, and in the Upanishads purusha) is originally identified with the breath, while 
the mind, maims, is supposed to reside in the heart. In later periods the word 
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diman (breath, soul, self) replaces the term asu. Asu is the vital principle, of 
which every animal is possessed, while manas is the rational faculty of thought. 
The soul is described as a thumb-sized being of ethereal substance, who leaves 
the body in sleep and swoons, and quits it for good in death to ascend to the world 
of immortality in the heaven's firmament. The ruler in the empire of the blessed 
is Yama, Vivasvant's son, the first among the dead and king of all the deceased 
souls. In opposition to the heaven of the blessed stands the pit (Karta or padam 
gabkiram = \.he deep place). Oldenberg rejects the theory of those who deny the 
existence of a hell in Indian mythology; he argues that the idea of conceiving im- 
mortality as a gift for good deeds, while evil-doers are annihilated, rests upon a mis- 
conception of the psychology of those ages, for a continuance of the soul's life after 
death was, according to the old traditions from savage times, a matter of course ; 
and many passages of the Vedas confirm the belief in hell as unequivocally as that 
in a heaven. The souls of the dead are fed with libations and other offerings, 
and sometimes they reappear in animals, plants, or stars ; they remain in relation 
to their surviving relatives, whom they afford blessings of all kinds and help in dan- 
gerous situations. The funeral rites exhibit many vestiges of more ancient beliefs, 
which are easily explained by parallelisms in the customs of savages. 

That which characterises Hinduism in contradistinction to the Western nations 
is a softness and indifference, not to say weakness, which knows nothing of the 
moral worth of combative manliness. Almost all Hindus of higher culture, when 
speaking of the preferences of their nation, pride themselves on their peacefulness 
and represent themselves as possessed of a higher morality than their Western 
cousins. The truth is, that their lessened combativeness is not so much due to a 
heightened sense of justice as to a lack of strength. Says Oldenberg, on page 2 : 

' ' The separation of the Indians from the Iranians was for those who took the 
' ' step a renunciation, or, rather, the last definitive step towards a renunciation, of 
' ' all share in the great struggle of the races, in which the sound manf ulness of the 
"Western nations was developed. In the luxurious stillness of their new homes 
' ' those Aryans, the brothers of the most distinguished nations of Europe, mingling 
' ' with the dark, primitive population of India, developed more and more the char- 
acteristic traits of Hinduism ; enervated by the climate, to which their type, shaped 
' ' in more temperate zones, was not able to adapt itself without heavy loss ; ener- 
' ' vated not less by that lazy enjoyment which the rich country afforded them after 
' ' their easy victory over their unequal opponents, savages incapable of resistance, 
"and by a life which was totally lacking in great problems, in strength-giving suf- 
' ' ferings, and in the inevitable .' must. ' The intellectual work done among these 
"people is poor in traces of that laborious struggling, of which alone it is the privi- 
' ' lege to exhaust the profundity of reality and to bring to fruition in mighty joyous- 
' ' ness the inner worlds of thought. With playful ease they grasped the surface of 
" things, with pictures whose luxuriant character flowed from the individual phan- 
"tasy, here graceful, there grotesquely intertwined, rich in colors, poor in firm, 
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' ' energetically drawn lines, now fusing into one another, now separating from one 
"another, ever and ever involving themselves in new forms." 

We quote this passage at length, so that our Hindu friends may read it. There 
is much food for thought in it, and a proper recognition of the real state of things 
will greatly promote the progress of India. 

The same conditions which gave to the Hindus leisure and wealth may at the 
same time have promoted the unparalleled supremacy of the priestly caste, of the 
artificialities of their rites and thoughts, their sportive play with enigmatic propo- 
sitions, their love of the mysterious, and the unchecked speculative tendencies, 
which, on the one hand, produced the choicest and richest efflorescence of religious 
and philosophic ideas, but, on the other hand, left their theories unrelated to the 
facts of reality. If the Indian nation ceased to progress, if the younger civilisation 
of the West outgrew her in strength as well as in wisdom and exact science, we 
must seek the cause, not in incidental historical events, but in the lack of criticism 
and especially of that self-criticism, which has been forced upoft the Western world 
by competition, by tribulation, and by struggle. The Indian nation, after the expul- 
sion of Buddhism, returned to the old sacerdotalism of the Vedic age ; they checked 
progress by the caste-system, and wear now their self-imposed fetters with an ill- 
disguised moral pride. But contact with the more powerful European civilisation is 
now rousing their energies from this lethargic sleep, and if the Hindus but allow 
themselves to be roused, they will gladly enter upon the path of progress that opens 
before them. Yet they should know that progress means struggle, and that they 
have to become strong and active, and that they have to be hardened on the anvil 
of reality. The Western nations owe much to India and to the thoughts of her 
ancient sages ; the time has come when India in its turn can learn from the West- 
ern nations ; and there is no question about what they have to learn : it is the method 
and exactness of scientific inquiry. The ultimate criterion of Truth is not a priori 
speculation, but experience ; not subjective thought, but objective reality. Kpc. 

The Higher Critics and the Verdict of the Monuments. By the Rev. A. //. 
Sayce, Queens College, Oxford Second Edition. Published under the di- 
rection of the Tract Committee. London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York : E. and J. B. Young & Co. 1894. 
The words of the author in his Preface are very likely to prove true. ' ' I am 
well aware," he writes, " that the pages which follow will satisfy neither the 'higher 
critics ' nor their extreme opponents. " Certainly not the ' ' higher critics. " Fire is 
opened upon them in the second page in the recitation of what he calls " a typical 
example of the critical method." The " critics" refused to accept his and another 
scholar's reading of a word on "a small haematite weight," a word which the "crit- 
ics " had referred to a late date. They did not examine the original, but trusted to a 
cast in which the word in question was not plainly reproduced. Such care, the 
author adds, ' ' is not in accordance with ' the critical method.' " This denunciatory 



